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THE FUNNY ADVICE YO THE ENGLISH FARMERS, BY 
SIR J. COFFIN. 

FRIEND OF MY SOUL; | 

A resident in this country must absolutely have 
some ne out of it,-to whom he may transmit his ideas, 
and unbésem his mitid. The authorities here are so very 
fearful of being brouglit into contempt, that they have 
made it banishment, besides fine and imprisonment, 
for any one to do that which has even a tendency to 
bring them: into contempt. I wonder, indeed, that they 
do not apply this regulation to themselves, and enforce 
their laws against their own conduct, which has, in 
many instances, a stronger tendency, to this effect, than 
the conduct of any other individuals. 

But it is an old observation, that your law- makers, 
are always the most notorious Jaw-breakers ; and thus 
prove the inefficacy of their labours, by disregarding 
them. It is here highly penal to write any thing in 
ehurch or state. which shall have a tendency lo bung 
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cach thug Sanle contempt, or dts repute ; and, asa Com 
clusion, the Jaw goes to the extent of ordaining, that 
people should vrenerate rice, and adore villainy, if it 
were found i church or state. Should a red- faced, 
bottle -nesed parson, drink nard ¢ all the week, and leave 
off hunting of a Sunday, just in time to read prayers, it 
“aust not he mentioned ; fest the red-faced, bottle-nosed 
parson, being a constituent pertion of the church. should 
be brought into contempt ! No public peculator, ‘fo de- 

nine ‘traitor is 16 be a torsooth, if high inoffice, 
len the state should be brought into contempt ; and the 
libel laws of this country seem expressly designed to co- 
ver any Villainy which greatness may happen to fall in 
love with. In sucha predicament, What is a writer to 
do. ‘They seldom enjoy many comforts at home; but a 
prison is still less coinfortable :—-to pay their real debts, 
they ee y find difficult enough, without having fines 
fevied upon them, for having the sense to perceive, and 
the couraye to denounce injustice :—to live in Eneland is 
no great luxury, but to be driven penniless and friendless 
to a distant cou bry, is sill a vreater pripaiy: to the 
multitude of writers. 1 { might, “indeed, if my defe were 
spared, take refuge with thee in Japan, and atter having 
Csi aped from the: [ weers of afr ee government, © héaven 
bless the mark,”--lny down quie tly, and safely, under the 
shield of absolute despotism! 1 declare to thee, that 
though the tyranny of one is sufficiently injurious, the 
tyranny of a faction, is still more mischievous and de- 
tesiable! And lo encounter such a tyr: nny, miserably 
disguised with a mask of freedom, is yet more intolera- 
ble! Why did [ not believe the F rench writer, who said 
the E nglish were ouly slaves, but they had the word Zi- 
derty, engraven on their collars? Thou knowest 1 am 
merrily disposed. f iixe laughter; and would rather 
redie wle, than wip, vice cut of countenance. But here 
laughter is libel, and to bring folly into contempt, Is 2 

nae offence, for which the dungeon is prepared, and 
transport: ition threatened. I have now a great mind to 
laugh at one Sir J. Coflin:—but he is a member of the 
House of Commons, and comes therefore under the lega! 
denomination of soz ething in church or state: and. to 
laugh at hints, ny \V be. in the opinion of some ecrawn 
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lawvar, to bring church and slate into terrible contempt; 
ar, what is equally dangerous, may have, in the same 


opinion, a fendency to that very cramanat eliect ! What 
ecanido? Laugh I must; and, as mirth 1s contagious, if 
the bye-standers laugh, a thing L cannot help, 1 am told 
this isa proof they oid the thing, or person, incon- 
tempt; and T, having provoked them to laughter, have 
been guilty of the offence of tending to excite such con- 
tempt! I must therefore confine myself te my chamber, 
and make thee the only depositary of my merriment ; 
and, as laughter is not criminal under the tyranny of Ja- 
pan, thou needest not be afraid, even should my royal 
| master hear thee laugh in thy closets. ) 

| The English Farmers are in a state of sad distress, 
and difficulty, as [think 1 have often before informed 
thee; and they cannot find out the cause of their 
complaints: A cunning quack of a fellow made a 
sad spluttering some time since amongst them, and 
set them to petition the legislature to make bread 
dear, to indemnify the farmer ; although it was then too 
dear for the people to buy, and although his granaries 
were bursting with produce for which he could find no 


market. The firmer could not get money enough to 








pay his rent, and taxes, and poor-rate, and live himself ; 
while the parson tock care of his portion by getting it in 
kind. very body did better than the farmer said this 
guaek, The pauper got his food, the king would have 
his taxes, the landlord would have his rent, let what 
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would become of the farmer. Now, says this quack, to 
mend this, you must gct corn made dear, at double 
prices, you will get double profits; and the simpletons 
did not remember that to a man who has got but a half- 
penny left, it is quite immaterial whether you ask of him 
a penny, or a shilling, for any article: If it be beyond 
his purchase, he must go without whether it be cheap, 
or dear. Thoy are not comparative terms to such an 
individual, The lower price distresses him as much as 
the higher; and he must dispense with what he cannot 
bay whether the world call it chean or dear. This the 
farmers could not sec; and this the quack was not 
honest enough to tell them ; but gatherige as many as 
he could after his heels, he ran foremost like a mad- 
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man, crying out, ‘* make corn dear! make corn dear!’ 
As he was a very doyal man, and talked of bis affection 
tor taxation; that: blessing of Mr. Justice Bailey 3--the 
ruling ‘powers; ‘though they did not like the outcry, 
chought it best to pacify the noisy leader of the mistaken 
multitude. CGne Mr. Arthur Young, who had done 
nearly the same thing, had talked about the effets 
of bad Jaws upon agriculture, till the farmers began to 
think their evils came out of the mismanagement of 
public affairs ; and to prevent his embodying them in a 
more formidable array against the ministry, they found 

a snug place for him, which made him see very clearly 
that the government was right, and the farmers in the 
vrong. At this critical jamais, when a new place 
was wanted, to make a new convert, heaven icok a tancy 
to Mr. Arthur Young, and called him to the reward 
ef his labours. To stop the new outery, the place was 
thrust into the mouth of the new quack, who has since 
been so occupied in digesting its benefits, that he has 
quite forgotten the distresses of the clamourers whom he 
had seduced to halloo at his heels, 
Still, however, as the misery presses; and though the 
guack is silenced, the miserable cannot avoid uttering 
their complaints ; and almost every night the legislature 
has a variety of petitions complaining of the agricultural 
distresses of the country, and praying for redress. It is 
whimsical enough to look at the different remedies which 
different persons propose to apply; while the only real 
remedy is su apparent, that none but: fools, or knaves, 
could avoid seeing it at the very first glance. But of all 
the whimsical modes by which this redress is proposed to 
be obtained. commend me the panacea of Sir J. Coffin, 
an admiral, I believe, who must be very well calculated 
to give admirable acriculturai advice. 
_ The drift of his advice was this :——“ that farmers 
should alter their mode of living:—that formerly they 

wore their smock frocks, and attended to the mecha- 
nism of their own business: but instead of continuing 
tu do this, of late years they threw off their frocks, 
and turned gentlemen :—s0 that when the gentlemen 


of the county cot into the fashion of becoming farmers, 
“the farmers became centh: ‘men. ihe é&esf pian for 
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“them to do now, would be to revert to ther old kas 

-fotse’ In this mockery of legislation, there isa Inte 
arlvice which it would be as well for the farmers to foi- 
low ;—namely, that of reverting to their ald habits, but 
the reversion should not be confined to putting on smock 
frocks alone. It should go to the full extent of resum~ 
ing ‘their o/d Aadits ; but then this admiral would find 
his colleagues would also be obliged to revert to some 
old habits of office, and government, which they have: 
been so extremely anxious to improve. The farmer 
would think it no great hardship, even to wear a smork 
frock, and work hard, ifthe éimes would return whem he 
was working for Acmse/f, and not for such born and 
bred gentlemen, as Sir I. Coffin. Old habits and otd 
tunes, have a necessary connection, which placemen and 
pensioners W ould be the last to profit by ; anc when fat 
bacon and smock frocks are recommended to farmers, 
the public gentlemen should remember that in those en- 
viable days of rustic happiness, kings, lords, and minus- 
ters of state were much cheaper than they are at pre- 
sent ; and their o/d sedaries are quite as much as the 
farmers ought to pay, when they are obliged to put on 
the garb, and do the duties of Uisiz servants. 

How prertily this advice fits the mouth of aman who 
calls himself a servant of the public, and a representa- 
tive of the people! His place has been a good one. He 
has worked Aard no doubt, but he has been well vaid, 
which all hard workers liave not, and has therefore no 
creat right to complain ; but le has still less reason to be 
insolent to his employers. Suppose. Sir I. Coftin had a 
butler, who set eut the servants’. table better than his 
masters; and when reproached for. his extravagance, 
were to say, “ If you can’t afford it, you must retrench, 
“and not me! You used to live upon a midshipman’s 
** pay, and wear plain clothes :—do it again:—revert to 

‘ your oi habits ; mine, you see, are fixe ‘d ; and as an 
* alteration in either of us wi answer the samé purpose, 

“do you revert to your old habits! Drink: no wine 

“ yourself, and then you will be able to afford wine for 
“mel? In such a ease, there is no doubt; Sir I, Coffin 
would reply —* You impudent scoundrel, do you pretend 

“ todictale what I shall do. Am not 1 masters siyratis 
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‘and do you think 1 will put my self to the least imecon- 
‘“ venience for your accommodatiun. Get out of my 
‘‘ house, before J break your bones ; and leave you no 
© power of removing.” Were the puBLIc aware of its 
own importance, some such lessons would be very fre- 
quently read to the puppets in office; but, isolated, and 
divided, all seeking some scparate interest, the public re- 
sembles some ideot, with a statute of lunacy sued out 
against him, that his friends may plunder him in due 
course of law, and pinion him in a strait waistcoat to 
prevent his escaping. 

The object and tendency of this system that has im- 
poverished, and must depopulate this country, is seen in 
these insolent remarks to great advantage, if to see dis- 
advantageous truth clearly be an advantage to a people. 
The farmers complain that their labour, capital, and en- 
terprize, only subject them to loss, and involve them in 
ruin. The reply is,—‘‘ very well, we know all that; but. 
** itis no business of yours ;—you have no right to com- 
‘¢ plain:—starve in quietness, you grumbling rascals! 
“What do you complain of distress, with a good coat 
‘upon your back? ‘Take it to the pawn-brokers, and 
‘exchange it for a smock frock ;—you will get a few 
‘* shillings into the bargain, and live upon that:—then 
‘* sell your breeches, you unreasonable rogue :—don’t 
‘* you see the advantage of a smock frock ;—nobody can 
“see you have disposed of them. This smock frock 
‘* will be a real fortune to you. Get it made high in 
‘* the throat, and to button close ; and a little longer than 
** usual, and you will want nothing else, in the way of 
** clothing, but a pair of high shoes. You may sell 
‘* your stockings ; and what is better you will want no 
‘** more:—no shirts, no waistcoats, no neckcloths, no 
“ washing bills; you will be quite irdependent—the 
*¢ smock frock will be equal to Fortunatus’s purse !— 
ri there, go along with you! ‘Talk of distress, indeed, 

with so many things that you don’t want, when a 
** smock frock would be a good substitute for all !” 

The system was well described by Fox, in his proposal 
to drive the people from story to story ; till they reached 
the garret, and poverty drove them back avain. down 
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‘nto the cellar; but this is the same thing. Sir [. Cef- 
na has only new -dressed the infamous deer. The peaple 
must accommodate themselves to the s¥stem, As the efy 
of all the caterpillars of the system. Cemnion® seiise 
would reverse the proposition, and say the systéne should 
accommodate itself to the people: —that if the people 
were poor, the public servants should “be content With 
moderate salaries:—that unnecessary offices should be 
abolished, and all extravagance studi rusly avoided s25: 
out the practice is the reverse. Public men were never 
s0 largely paid :—useless places were never so ceneriffy 
stables : —unmeriled pensicus were never so prot: 
gately paid :—as at this period of public distréss ;: ald 
when any complaint is made by the peaple, the 
constant answer is, “ Oh! we can do nothing for 
“you. Be cee and patient, and industrious. 
™ “You are used to privalions, and can endure them but 

‘we must have our advantages left untoue shed, for oir 
** good! Let the owner of the farm hecome the labourer, 
and the labourer go to the devi!, but don’t disturb us!” 
This is the real meaning of the advice to the farmers to 
put on sock frocks. It is telling them, if they cannot 
live as farmers, they may live a little longer as farmers 
men. If the labourers had petitioned, if the wearers of 
smock frocks had approached the honourable house, the 
petition had not been noticed. Some years ago, ‘they 
would have been told to go to the work-house, but now 
the work-houses are all all, thanks to the blessed Pitt 
system, and even the Pitt clubs bevin to think the nits. 
chief of sending folks to their parishes has been carried 
too far. But while there is a degree lower in the scale of 
existence, the caterpillars point it out, as a very excellent 
resource. 

The ground affected to be taken, is that the farmers 
are too extrav avant, and careless, for their business ; but 
it would be offering Sir f. Coffin the zrossest insulc to his 
understanding, thouch he is not ec: elebr: ved for wisdom, 
to suppose he believes the Dre posit ion he has laid dewh. 
He must know, let him “s as silly as he may, that etdi- 
vidual folly, an d extravaganee, could never operate in 
such a manner as to produce ‘national distress, [tis 
questionable whether a theughiless, extravagant fel- 
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low does not confer a greater benefit upon society 
than the prudent, penurious animal, who hoards u 
all the wealth he can scrape together. But it is certain, 
that if furmeng were profitable, there would be plenty 
ready to farm; and whether the gentlemen farmers were 
ruined, or not, by their extravagance, the farms would 
be cultivated, the produce brought into the market, and 
no natfonal distress could be produced, if the farms were 
to change their occupants every season. If Lord Liver- 
pool’s proposition be worth any thing, that the cause of 
the distress is the tuv great quantity of produce, then er- 
travagance is the very remedy that is wanted. Every 
body should consume as inuch as they could ; and instead 
of the farmers putting on smock frocks, and ‘labouring to 
encrease their crops, they should leave off three parts of 
their labour, throw three parts of the land out of cultiva. 
tion; and thus make produce bear higher prices, by ste- 
rilizing the earth, and counteracting the benevolent in- 
tentions, and the fundamental laws of nature! Talk of 
blasphemy, indeed! if this be not blasphemy, there is 
nothing corresponds with the idea. 

What objection, however, can Sir f. Coffin have to gen- 
Hemen farmers? Why should there not be gentlemen 
farmers, as well as gentlemen sailors? Why should not 
a farmer enjoy himself as he chooses, without being ac- 
countable to Sir I. Coffin? Why shoulé not he who has 

capital, employ others to labour for him, if he chance to 
ne indolent, or have a preference for other pursuits ? 
Why is a man to be told to work like a day-labourer, 
when he complains that a bad system is plundering him 
of bis property ? Might not a highwayman as well con- 
cole those he has rob bed, by informing them they can 
on tenpence a-day by working on “the road where 
they have been robbed, and therefore they have no right 
ty complain of the robbery ? It is really astonishing 


what impudence will dare, and what credulity will en- 


dure! Nations are treated like babies ;—statesmen act 


like nurses ; and until the children grow out of their 


haby-clothes and leading-strings, they will be cajoled by 
idle promises, or frightened by the birch. 


If any one were to tell this Sir I. Coffin, to content 
himself with half his waz zes, he would be sadly oflended. 
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Ta would Say he ¢ deserved ibd he got th: ul he could Rol 
live upon less ;—-and the nation was ungrateful for. his 
services. Why then does not tie firmer, avin every anc 
else, deserve their usual fare, their usual enjoyment ? 
But the farmer can retrench, can dismiss a labourer and 
work himself, in a smock frock: So mig ht this Six 1. 
Coffin. He might be economical ina smock E frock, might 
work in his smock frock, might speak as well, and argue 
hetter, ina smock frock ; —_ spare the public purge the 
expencé of his tailor’s bili, I do not say the public ought 
not to pay for his clothes, and his services ; but i Ina ques- 
tion of sacrifice, | see no reason wiy Sir I. Coffia should 
not sacrifice a little himself, when he proposes that others 
should ‘sacrifice a great deal. Let every public servant 
dress in smock frocks, let all supertluities be sacrificed by 
adl classes, to ex tricate the nation from its difficulties ; 
and the thine will be perfect; and every honest man would 
havea right to imp recale the gveatest curses upon the 
heads of those knaves who would attcnipt to avoid their 
share of the burthen, while they expected te enjoy the 
benefit. [ have but little to throw into the general stock ; 
but T would cheerfully throw ail [ have Tato the fund 
that should at onee annihilate the debt of the coun- 
try, and its taxation, and be content, cheerfully 
content to begin the race ef life anew, without hav- 
ing any load to carry on my course. I am_ satisfied 
it would bo the wises t policy to do Uiis 5 though morally 
speakin2, the nation can have no right to discharge at 
debt incervcd ii its name, in the face of’ the protest “of iu 
reat proportio n of its inhabitants, and with the consent 
of the remainder most fraudulently obtained. To. annihi- 
fate a inonster, to whose voracious appetite the father of 
sia children leave s five iw be devoured, | would sacrifice 
all that I had; to accomplish such dest: ae would be 
wisdom, be the cost what it might; just as it is wisdom 
to purchase liberty, even at the cost of life; because life 
without hher ty isnot wor th nossesshi Mh 5 and an existence 
Ps bestragcled for every hour against almost inevitable 
Hoss of any man’s regard. Jt 
would be easy’ to shew that such a man as Sir i oa ge 
van subsist as well as farmers in smock frocks, upon. 07 


tenth of what those very farmers have contributed to pay y 
V7 GT ,, Y { No Q. 
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im for his services; and it had been more modest, pes- 
haps more honest, for Sir I. Coffin, to have said—* T cary 
* spare 508 aething towards the relief of these individuals. f 
can do with less than they allow me, for my services. f 
‘Cam ambitious enough to like distine tion, and honors, but 
“Yam indifferent about money. Let the treasury deduct 
‘* half my allowance, and T will try to live upon the re- 
“ mainder.’ This would have been much more in cha- 
racter with an English sailor, than telling those whe 
pan of distress, to put on smock frocks, and work 
harder, that his wages might continue to be paid ! 
I have been led much further into this are ‘ument than 
{ intended to proceed ; for i sat down sere/y to laugh 
_ Sir f. Coffin; and at the idea that the farmers might 
ezin to throw off their blue coats, smart leather breeches, 
top boots, and hunting caps, to try whether driving the 
plough, or digging holes and filline then up again would 
alleviate the pub lic distress, and enable the sy stem to g £0 
en! Lord Castlereagh has invented a new figure of 
speech, and talks of the ‘* temporary ears” of his au- 
dience; but Sir [. Coffin must have carried the idea far- 
ther ; and not only have a the farmers had ‘‘ tem- 
porary Ears, ' but asses ears, to listen to his nonsense, 
or pardon his insolence, 


Thy friend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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CONDUCT OF JUDGES! 


IT PE rte oe ae os ee oe 





We have tong been endeavouring to counteract the 
very erroneous opinion which has been entertained with 
respect to the administration of what is CALLED justice, 
in political cases. ‘Those who have remarked the un- 
equal distr ibution of puntshment for similar ailedged 
offences, will ree idily understand, why we condemn thre 
discretion, as it is called, of the judges, in passing sen- 
tences against particular individuals. Ia many cases, it 

rust Mes seen itis the mun, and not the alledged offence, 
that is Visited with the verre ince of the law ; 7 and when 
yarymen reflect’ that a verdict of ouilty may consign @ 
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span for fo years, with comparatively a large fine, 
and demands a security which cannot be given, or 
merely send ihe party to a detention of two or 
three months, they will surely hesitate, when they 
think the dafier more than enough, before they put 
any person in fhe condition of enduring the former 
enormous penalty. All the difficulty is solved, by the 
remembrance that the Judges are 4ut men; that they 
have the frailties, the passions, the infirmities of other 
men; that they owe their promotion to the present ad- 
ministration ; and have a natural and nec essary bias to- 
wards the measures of ihe Ministry; and that axy dis- 
cretionary power in their hands may by possibility, 
if not probability, be employed according to the bias 
which takes the name of judgement and conviction. We 
most decidedly object to any discretion on the part of 
a Judge. Let him Jessen the penalties of the law, as 
much as he pleases, and we shall not cumpiam. We do 
not care how many criminals escape, (and they are not 
afew who do) but we me object, and solemnly 
protest against any punishment to honest individuals, 
even. where it might be possible to construe their ac- 
tions as being opposed to law, or inferences of law, 
which ought never to have disgn raced our Statute Book. 
‘here are cases In which no man car be empartial :— 
and this admitted, which is the basis of all the necessity 
for law, no discretion ought in any exse to exist. The 
jury, Which finds the offence, should declare the punish- 
ment. As in civil cases, they find the amount of da- 
mages to be given, so in cases : of alledged misdemeanour, 
where the question is whether any offence has been com- 
mitted, they ought to tind the amount of punish- 
ment which the questionable offence deserves. Mr. [’ox’s 
libel bill is nonsense, or worse than nonsense, and gives 
the subject no security whatever. It merely removes 
the jury out of a control, which the judge had usurped, 
and which no sensible jury paid any regard to, before 
the passing ol that act; and juries not sensible enough te 
know their duty, have, since its passing, adopted the 
opinion of the judge, in preference to their own, and 
thus violated their duty to the defendants, and their 
country. Had Mr. Fox made his bill authority for the 
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(ury to assess the punishment, when they found the 
crime. it had been something, we should not then have 
seen one man imprisoned for one month sear his own 
home. for what was called an offence, and ancther in. 
CArCE rated mh a ocal a hundre (i fae ile 4. distant from his 
family, ‘y r feveles months, fur the seif same theng, with 
every rational consideration ‘a favour of the individual, 
who is lage oad for the longer period. We do not 
quarre} with the judves, it is the fault of the legislature 


: .. ha » . 
to leave them a power bialle to such abuse. ney must 
ach, in all discretionary eeces, from informabon given 

a? i a rei a. Pee oe , — ee 
fo Le > ana ' 4 | scoundret Gi an enemy to the de- 


s> » 


¥ 
fendants whispers a slander in confidence to them, they 


ras t be blamenhbl xAC iif fy not pctilioning the 
lecislaturc to case them of an authority, wineh they can- 
nol j e i Phen oy ) faction 

ft is a most unvicasant circumstance io the Judges 


themselves to have tae dise: ‘ion £0 verte iL ques ven 
as it ust be. however exereised in Pol litical eases. The 
party agaist woom i decides will never allow that it is 
diserclion, bat will set if down as prejudice, or hostility: 
and all of the same party out cf couri, will adopt the 
ora ERT OpIION ‘ i haracte r, no talent. can overweigh 
Ine s (Spiciod, and. as far as the acmuinistration of jus- 
lice is coneerned, the suspicion fs as fatal as the cer- 
taiméy 

Mir. Justice Best must now earnestiy wish he had not 
used his discretion in fing Mr. Davison dasieg his de- 
fenre. [ti a atter that is always susceptible of ques- 
won, since the A screhon of one man inay not be discre- 
) 12 nee of another. We would rather have 
Changed conditions with the meanest e Pye clerk in the 
Orolession, if; 3) have — ihe SOYA irks of M r. Cree. vey 
mathe House of (Commons vaglied’ te yirselves, for the 
exercise Of any discretionary pewer. Even legality. 
self, 1S DO defonce - far where legality Opposes commen 
ense, and involves disputable conclusions, it loses all the 
respect which is paid, te clear, certain. and rational 


Fey er? 
tay. 


~ 


“Mr. Creevey said, the oniy pomt which the Attorney Ge- 
“ neral bad argued, was, that Mr. Justice Best had acted le- 
CBs t} 


wally; fiat that was net die point an wineh his learned friend 
‘(Mr Deiman) had rested the ease of the petitioner. His 
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¢ learned friend had stated that Mr. Justice Best had done what 
had never beeu done by any other Judge, and he bad cited 
« causes in which the same, and even a wreater r, degree of pro- 
“ vocation had been given, but in which a different course had 
“heen pursued by the court. The petition therefore had, in 
“ his opinion, been very properly presented to that house. He 
« must say that he thought Mr. Justice Best a very intem- 
‘* perate judge. Te had shown himself intemperate on the trial 
« of Sir Francis Burdett, at Leicester: he had shewn himself 
“ intemperate in resorting to the practice of winch this petition 
“ complained. [fe was th: only person ou the bench whom he 
(Mr. Creevey) would call @ poftlical judge; that was the 
“ designation which he would give to Mr. Justice Best. Hap- 
* pily, however, the house hnew that he was not iufalltble in 
“ his opinions ; for when he had a seat in that house, there was 
“no party init with which he had not acted: he had travelled 
from that (the opposition) side of the house to the other.” 


oe 


No advantage could result to the law, from a conduct 
which give occasion to such strictures 25 these. Batit is 
nol fair to call Mr. Justice Best; the andy political j udye ; 
for it is certain that te J/e/end a practice, isas objection- 
able as to introduce it; and if Mr. Justice Best be a 
political judge, from his conduct at Leicester, inthe case 
of Sir F. Burdett, and in ‘he case ot avison, the 
Judyes WAG AY: ve dectaved oe conduct lesa ul, and his 
opinions law, are equaiy politica wiih uimself. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the awre coment of all the twelve 
judges would weigh nothing with the public, even if they 
were clearly correct, on imatters in which they are 
parties. Noman, no class of men, would ever consent 
to abridge their own = rity; and when Judges exe 
pound their own discretionary rights, they are no more 
lo be regarded than mon: archs s, Wo wotud propound for 
omr acc sptanice ne n-resistanei, and ine divine right of 


KIne’s to -covern wrong?’ 


Ts a > thas , ein Es } ‘ ee ' ry tywir a ay + 
{orf were mortifying that such remarks should be 
nade, if must be sill more so, to hear the Speaker of 
a > re 


-Lause of Commons, declare that such remarks were 
not wroraerly, though he could not approve of them ; 
as ihe wh debate must satisiy Mr. Justice Best 
mei ot was impolitic to elaim the right, even if 
the ~— could be twisied into its recoguilion. The 
‘Mpucdence gi Mr. Solicitor failed to extrieate’ the 
warned Judge trom the dilemma, in which this dis- 
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cretionary power had placed him, though the trick 
was ingenious and parliamentary enough to have suc- 
ceeded. Ile attributed to Mr. Creevey what he had not 
said; and when Mr. Creevey denied having used the 
language, the candid Solicitor General said he had re- 
tracted his words. This, however, only made the mat- 
ter worse. The dialogue is rather curious; and the fol- 
lowing part shews how far Mr. Solicitor General would 
have gone had he been permitted :— 

“Mr. Cregvey.—Sir, F do aver that I never said any such 
“thing. (Hear, hear.) What I said in the early part of my 
“ speech was, that [ considered Mr. Justice Best to be an in- 
‘‘ temperate Judge. (Hear, hear.) 

“The SoLiciror GENERAL resumed.—I am clear that 
‘the hon. gentleman made use of the word resentment. (no, 
“¢no,) and that he has now retracted it; fora retraction I say 
“itis. (The crics of order, order, were loudly reiterated.) 
“ Then, since the hon. gentleman has so retracted. — 

“Mr. CREevey.—lI beg to say that Iam not induced to 
** make any such retraction as that which the hon, and learned 
“** gentleman talks of; for [ never made use of the words he in- 
** putes to me.” ( Flear. ) 


Mr. Solicitor General, thus driven from his vantage- 
ground, had recourse to another expedient, and charged 
Mr. Creevey with intemperance ; but this had nothing 
todo with the matter. Mr. Creevey might be one of 
the most intemperate men alive, and have judged accu- 
rately on this subject. It was not his conduct, but the 
conduct of Mr. Justice Best that was in question. It 
would be no proof that one individual was not in a con- 
sumption, because the doctor who said so was consump- 
tive himself. 

It is true the petition of Mr. Davison was re- 
rejected by the house ; but it is equally true that it was 
rejected by a ministerial majority, which would probably 
sanction measures much more unconstitutional, than any 
that a judge would venture io adopt. The public mind 
will neither be altered, nor influenced by any decision of 
that nature; and the ministers will at last find, should 
they succeed in destroying the respect hitherto paid to 
the administration of the law, they will have shaken the 
fast pillar of their authority, and their temple of Dager: 
will totter to its lowest foundations. 
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SUVARDIANS OF CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
IN CONSULTATION. 
THE REV. WM. DRAPER IN THE CHAIR. 

Whereas, — the auspicious indications of ay, ua tianal 
persuasion that, for averting the utter rain and degradation of 
our Country, a CONSTITUTIONAL Keiorm of the Com- 
mons’ House is become imperiously necessary, the several sub- 
joined evidences, taken from the werds and acts of persons ot 
rank, superior education, aud extensive influence, appear to 
this Consultation to be worthy of atteution. 

At a Meeting, to honour the memoryot Mr. Fox, -held at 
Norwich, the Earl of Albemarle in the Chair, and hkewise pre- 
sent the Dake of Norfolk, Mr. Coke, Lord Bury, and anume- 
sous company of Genilemen, there was given as a Teast, and 
received with much checring, 

“A speedy and effectual Reform in the Repre sentation of 
“the Pe eople in Parliament.’ 

The noble Chairman expressed himself. wartoly in favour of 
the object; and Mr. Coke said,—‘ A Reform in Parliament 
“ must take place, and he would use a strong word, a Radical 
“ Reform —that sort of Reform which would give every man a 
vote who paid direct Taxes.” *— Morn. Chron. 22 Jan. 1821. 

At a similar Meeting, held at Bury, in Suffolk, Sir Robert 
Harland in the Chair, and also present the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earl of Albemarle, Lord H. Fitzroy, and a large. com- 
pany, there was given as a toast, and received with “ applause,” 

“A Constitutional, speedy, and effectual Reform in the 
" Representation of the People i in Parhiament.”— Merz- 
“ing Chronicle, 19 Fvb. 1821. 

Ata similar Meeting, held in Lendon, Lord Helland in the 

Chair, and present the Dukes of Sussex, Norfolk, and Leinster; 
Earls Grey, Fitzwilliam, Thanet, Albemarle, and Cowper; ; Mar- 
quis of Tavistock ; Lords Erskine, Milton, Archibald Hamil- 
ton, Robert Spencer, William Vitzgerald, and Normanby; the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, and a very numerous 
company, many of them distinguished Members of Parliament, 
there was given as a ‘Tuast, and received with “ continued ap- 
probatian,” 

“A fair, a full, and free Representation of the: People.” 

The said Toast was introduced by the noble Chairman, say- 
ing, “ he had to propose one, in support of which although 

“much had been said aud w ritten, yet that within the last 24 
“ hours, there had been given 310 additional reasons ;” alluding 





* By a bright ornansent of our age and nation, it has been 
well observed, that direct taxes are those which are imposed as the 
ecessurtes of life, a3 they cannot he evaded either by tite rich or 
the poor; whereas impoaitious on superfiuetes are indirect taxes, 
decause the rich can, and frequently do evade them. 
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tea recent division in the House of Commons ;— Morning 
Chronicle, 29 Jan. (S24. 
lina Letter to Mayer Cartwright the Duke of Bedtord has 
sald, “ T hope and trust the day isnot far distant when that 
‘©most desirable event, a substantial and radical Reform in the 
“ Representation of the People, may be brot ueshit to bear.” —“‘ It 
‘rs at hand, simple aid of easy altainment:’ 

From the foregoing premises it is therefore, 

Resolved, ae a Plan for etfectuating mn al! respects such a 
Reform, so severaliv spoken of asa dvadabier alum as aforesaid, 
that is to say, one that woukd be constilationad—substantial— 
radical —and effectual ~by producing a fatr—a full--and a 
free Representation of tie People 10 Parliamen', may, iu the 
denote of this Consultation, be found in’ Major Cc artwright’ § 
Binion RIGH ES AND LIBERTIES, sold by Dolby, Strand. 

Resolved, ‘That, notwithstanding the aumnale ase and suppli- 
city of adapting a right practice to right principles, yet, con 
ideving human fallibility, and the supreme importance ot the 
measure, this Consultation begs keave to present to J. G. 
Lambton, Esq. to the Marquis of Tavistock, to the Right Hon 
ticorge ‘Tierney, to Sir James Macintosh, aud to Henry 
Brougham, Hisq. eared. COPY of the said hf: ll of Rights and 
Liberties, in the hope that each of those Gentlemen. will, for 
tiie wafovisett mat the A ther, anc this puiplic bene fit, have the 


? 


fmoents of the esid Rij ; 
soodness to sugevst such amendments ofthe said Bill as it m ay 


; » i ae " -e i ” . ? 
ch pty de ae 48? UICC. that Se. ts aa'hf it, } BN ve rendered a 
f PNET MECON od ye PT War » 85 Perse i as possi! byte, and 
abs . TT sows > j 
PAC LTCONV Wardaiyv ard Tiel ereleL bakkie’ SS oti ¥ a> | strti rare coer 


Jutionad should be submitted to Patliament. 
the remarkable Facet, that tlic 
A budej Rights and Liberiics has been published, and 
comequentiy piaced under the keen eye of Criticism, tor /fudl 
iace years, duiing all which period, (so far as bath come to the 
knowledce of tis Consuitation) not a single correctness in its 
pricipless 5 not a stuvie defect or deficiency in its provisions ; 
Hor a fsiwgle impracticability in its arrangements has been 
poimted ont; wicrefore it should seem to be well adapted to 
its object of accomplishing the Natton’s Political Salvation. 
Resolved, Phat seeing ROYALTY and ARISTOCRACY, 
even in the present calamitous state of the Nation, are in full 
possession, and iu the “ enjoyinent of ALL their legislative 
Kievhts, as wellas of ALL the extraordimar y Pris ilegzes Which, 
for the ‘a service has been conferred upon them: it is 
nianilest that ALT, the Calamity winch has, by misgovernment, 
been brought Oli the Nz tion, niust he dieitnaed to the DEMO. 
CR-CY, or Commens of ite Reahu, NOT having been m 2 
Hike Sahl possesoten and undisturbed enjoyment of THELR 
fegisdative RUGHVES and constijutionad LIBERTIES. 


Tonden, 22d Feb, US2l, WILLIAM DRAPER, Chanwar 
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THE BLACKNEB, No. LV. 
—— 


© My Masters of Misrule! I have a crow to pluck with you.” 
Orv Pay. 


369. Mr. Southev, in his poem ‘ The Lay of the Laureate,” 
rane sa tone which was never heard in a drawing: room before. 
tis the first time that a reformist was nade Poet Laureate. 
My. Croker was wrong in introducing bis eld friend, the au- 
thor of “ Joan of Are,” at Cariton House. He mnght have 
xnown how itwould be. ifwe bad doubted the good old 
adage before, “ Cnce a dacobin and always a Jaeobin,” Sa 
reading © The I Lay of the Laureate,” we are sure of i A 
Jacobin i is one, who would have his single opinion govern 1 the 
world, and overturn every thing in it. Such a one ts Mr. 
Southey. Whether he is a Republi can ora Loyalist, —whether 
he burls up the red cap of liberty, or wears the lily, stained 
with the blood of all his old acquaintance, at his breast, —whe- 
ther he glories in Robespierre or the Duke of Wellington,— 
whether he pays a visit to Old Sarum, or makes a pilgrimage 
to Waterloo,—-whether he is praised by the Courier, or paro- 
died by Mr. Canning,—-whether he thinks a King the best or 
the worst man in his dominions, —whether he is a Theophilan- 
thropist ora Methodist of the Church of England,--whether 
he isa friend of Universal Suffrage and Catholic emancipa- 
tron, or a Quarterly Reviewer,— whether he insistson an equal 
division of lands, or of knowledge,—whether he is fur convert- 
ing infidels to Christianity, or Christ ans to infidelity, —whether 
he is for pulling down the Kings of the East, or those of the 
West,—whether he sharply sets his face against all establish- 
ments, or maintains that “ whatever is ts r right, ’- whether he 
prefers what is old to what is new, or what is new to what is 
old, whether lie believes that all ima evil 1s remediable by 
iuman means, or makes it out to Inmself that a reformer is 
worse than a bouse.breaker,—whether he is in the right or the 
wrong, poet or prose writer, courtier or patriot,---he is still the 
same pragmatical person,---every sentiment or feeling that he 
bas is nothing but the effervescence of incorrigible overween- 
ing self opinion. He not only thinks whatever opinion he may 
hold for the oo but, that no other is even to be 
You. VI, No. 9 
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tolerated, and that uone bat knaves and fools can differ wath 
hia, « The friendship of the good and wise ts his.” If any 
oue i3 50 unfortunate as to hold the same opinions that he him- 
self formerly did, this but aggravates the offence by irntating 
the jealousy of his self-love, and he vents upon them a double 
portion of bis spleen. Sue ted is the constitutional slenderness of 
his understanding, its “ glassy essense,” that the slightest col- 
Histon of sentiment gives an irrecoverable shock to him. He 
regards a Catholic ora Presbyterian, a Deist or an Atheist, 
with equal papenee, and makes uo difference between the 
Pope the Puck, aud the Devil. He thinks a nval poet a bai 
man, and would suspect Ue principles---mofal, political, and 
religious---of anv one wo did not spell the word /aureate 
with an e at the end ot it. If Mr. Southey were a bigot, :t 
would be well; but be has only the mt olerance of hizo ry, 
His violence is not the eflect of attachment to anv principles, 
pre judices, or paradoxes, of his own, but of antip: athy to those 
of oihers. Tt is an impatt ence of contradiction, an unwilling: 
ness toshare bis opiiions withrothers, a caphous monopoly ot 
wisdom, candor, and commonsense, Ile is not au enthusiast 
in religion, but he is an enemy to plilosophers, le does not 
respect old establishments, but he hates new ones: he has uo 
objectron to regicides, but he is inexorable against usurpers | 
te will tell you, that “ ihe re risen cause of evil’ in France, 
yiclded to © thie Red Cross and Britain’s arm of might,” and 
shortly afier he denounces this Red Cross a3 the searlet whore 
of Babylon, and warns Britain against her eternal malice and 
poisoned cup; he calls on the Princess Charlotte in the vame 
of the souls of ten thousand little eltldren who are without 
knowledge im this ege of light, “save OR WR PERISH,” 
wad yet sooner than thes should be saved by Joseph Fox or 
Joseph Lancaster, he would see them damned; he would ge 
himself into Fgypt and pull down the barbarons kings of the 
Rast, and yet his having goue there on this very errand Is not 
among the least of Bona: narte’s crimes: he wonld “ abate the 
maijice” of the Pope and the Inquisition, and yet he cannot con- 
tain the futness of his satisfaction at the fall of the only person 
who had both the will and the power to ng Links. Afr. &: puthiey 
began with a decent batred of Kings and Priests, but it vield- 
ed to his eveater hatred of the inan wiio t siahe then: in the 
dust. He does not feel much aitection to those who are bern 
to thrones, but that any one should gain a crown as he has 
gated the \; aureate- wreath—by superar ment aloné—wyg the 
unpardonable sin against Mr. Southey’s levelling muse,— Wit 
liam Hazlitt. P, litical Essays. S19. 
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370. A spirit of domination is always to be guarded against 
both i in church and state, even in times ‘ot the greatest sec unty. 
Chose nations that are now groaniag under the iron sceptre of 
tyranny, were once free; so they might probably have remained, 
bya seasonable precaution against despotic measures. Civil 
tyranny is usually small in its beginning, like the “ drop of a 
“bucket,” till at length, like a mighty torrent, or the mighty 
saying of the sea, it bears down all before it, and deluges whole 
countries and empires. ‘Phus it is as to ecclesiastical tyranny 
also,—the most cruel, intolerable, and impious, of any. From 
small beginnings, ‘ it exalts itself above all that is called God 
‘and that is worshipped.” People have no security agains 
being uumereitully pric st-ridden, but by keeping allt imperious 

bishops, and other cere ymen who love to “ lord it over Gori’s 
‘heritage,’ from vetting their foot into the stirrap atall. Let 
thous be once tuirly mounted _ and their beasts, the “ Jaity,”? may 
prance and flounce about to no purpose; and they will at leagth 
be so jaded and hacked by these reverend jockies, that they 
will not even have spirits enough to complain that their backs 
are galled, or ike Balaam’s ass, to “ rebuke the madness of the 
“ prophet.” “Phe mystery of imqmity’” beguu to work eveu 
ia the days of some of the apostles. But the kingdom of An- 
tichrist’ was then, in one respect, like the kingdom of Heaven, 
however different in all others it was “ 2s a grain of mustar! 
“seed.” This grain was sown in Italy, that fruitful field ; ana 
thoueh it were * least of all seeds,” it soon became a mighty 
tree. ft has long since overspread and darkened the greatest 
part of Christendom, so that we may apply to it whrat is said of 
the tree which Nebuchadnezzar saw in his vision: “ The height 
* thereof reached unto heaven. and the sight thereof to the end 
“of allthe earth, and the éeasts of the field have shadow 
“under it.” ‘Ts rauny brings igaorance and bretality along 
with it. it degrades men from their just rank, into the class of 
brates, It damps their spirits, it suppresses arts. It ex- 
tingitshes every spark of noble ardor and generosity in the 
brewsts of those who are enslaved by it. It makes naturally 
strong and great uitads, feeble and little,—and triumphs over 
the ruins of virtue and ‘haus nity. This ts true of tyranmy in 
every shape, There can be nothing creat and good, where is 
influence reaches : for which reason it becomes every friend of 
truth and human kind »—every lover of God and the Chnistian 
religion, to beara part in opposing this hateful monster.— Dr. 
Fouati In Mayhew. A Discourse on urtinitid submission, 
Ay SU, \ In the Preface. 
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S71. Tt would be ridiculous to throw away reason upon those 
banditti, who go into Parliament with the execrable imtention 
of carrying to market- -a country, Which trusted them with its 
all. Such men ate worse than cannibals, who only eat their 
enemies to satisfy their hunger; but do not sell and betr: ay thei 
countrymen, who have trusted them with the protection of 
their persons and property.—John Trenchard, Cato’s Let- 
Pare, 27 <<: 


> isi 


_ 372. Insult net over misery, nor deride infirmity, nor despise 
det formity: the first shews thy inhumanity, tlie second thy folly, 
and the third th vy pride. He that made him miserable, inate 
thee happy to lament him: he that made him weak, made thee 
stroug s support him: he that made fim de formed, gave thee 
fasasty to be humbled. He that is not sensible of another's 
unhappiness, is a living stone; but he that makes misery the 
object of bis triumph, is an incarnate devil °.— Francis Quarles, 
£enchiridion. 1046. 
373. SONNET TO BENEVOLENCE, 
Parent of all the virtues which combine 
Vo visit wretchedness with sweet relief, 
To pour the healing mers on hopeless gre, 
And deck with smiles “ the human face divine’ 
Heaven's orbs resplendent at thy bidding shine, 
By thee from chaos rose this peopled earth; 
For when the eo word gave nature birth, 
The scheme, the gto and the erace were thine. 
Blest Angel! who, ere ‘Time began his race, 
Didst in the bosom of the Father dwell, 
Woere’er thou art—is Heaven, thine absence — Hell! 
Spread thy bright flame, unveil thy beauteous face, 
Extend thy reign, thy generous triumph’s swell, 
Till one unbounded Heaven all werld’s embrace ! 
Miliam Sturch Apeleutherus, 181°. 


ome eee. 
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~ Canning to the life, if the reporter lied not when he set down 
ou his tables ** the revered and ruptured Orden !’—and there were 
inore—imany more ‘** incarnate devils” present, for honourable 
house laughed--triumphantly laushed ;—which never yet did an 
Inquisitor, even in the secure and triumphaat consummation of 
an aulo-da-fé. Legislators —Christian Lerislators—Protestant 
Church of England Legislators! «* Pals !—it s.nells so,’ N. 
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cREATMENT OF THE QUEEN BY HER ENEMIES AND 
HER PRETENDED FRIENDS, 


_ aR 


A most ridiculous war of words has been furiously maintained 
‘by the ministecial prints, and some journals who ought to have 
known better, about the question whether the Queen, in her re- 
plies to addresses, had ever called the people nen subjects. When 
this ridiculous charge was advanced against her Majesty, by that 
ridiculous, but equally mischievous statesman, Lord Castlereagh, 
it was hastily denicd by Mr. Aiderman Wood; whose denial, 
however, went rather to the refutation that her Majesty had ever 
adopted the style of a Queen regrant, than to the mere denial of 
having used words of mere course and courtesy, in her language to 
the people. Albstracted!y speaking, the people are not the sub- 
ects even of the King-—-ticy are only the subjects of that law 
which he represents, and of which he is the executive head. What 
Queen ever lived, that did not call the people her subjects, in com- 
mon parlance? It has falica tothe lot of but few Queens consort, 


a a ee ee, 
to be so much the object of 


mublic enthusiasn, as her present 

Majesty 3 and what otlicy Quecus consort have cver done, has 

heen much less & maeiter of ialerest with the public ; but it 
1 


1 ' } ? . oO ee . ae a 
ts cer am that rtCy bis Uecil Lid i Mo uA | rf ¢ Very queen, when 


the people have addressed in reference to herself Why are 
not the addressers charged with son tor calltag themselves her 
Majesty’s subjects, as well as! Maiesty accused of usurpation, 
for calling them her enbjects, wea her people? It ts very unfortu- 
Me that no one, in either House of Parliament, will take the 
(rouble to refate ber cucmtes as they rise to give utterance to 
hew pelty and contemptible hostiity. ‘The task is easy enough ; 
yo her enemies have no talent, besond, the ustomary qualifica. 
Hons aielork and shopmen; bubit requires vizilanee and spirit, 
{¢ would be a tedious business, to 


went ly thin nea 
waich the creatures who lay 
| wait for a secure epporluuity to empiy their ranecerous quivers ; 
gat the utility of the daty would coms 


; seusate for its irksome na- 
; . ae ae snd evece . a aEt12% » Otace csi P 
‘ure. Ftis really disgusting to contemp.ate the conduet of the greag 


najarwy O 


facertani party, with regard tothe Queen. When she first 
irrived to make her maciwanimeus stand against the gigantic con- 
piracy which was formed at the national expence—to destroy her 
rights, if not herself—io murder her reputation, if not to glut it- 


self with her blood, they kept cntircly aloof from the contest, and 


left her to be sacrifiecd by her supposed irresistible ene mies, in 
their own memorable words, cither asa criminal, or as a martyr. 
"The 


decmed her cncunes éuvincible; and they would have looked 
ilmily on, lo see the seabold crected; or what was worse, the repu- 
bation of an innocen! woudl murdered in the vilest manner, and 
ry the vilest agents. Bul, when the breath of public opinion, awak. 
sued bythe heroism of lier Majesty, liad scattered her accuser like 
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chaff beforethe wind: when she had obtained the proudest triumph 
that ever was obtained mm 2 Court of fam, that of compelling her 
anemies to titidraw their chorees, on account of the infamous 
manner in which they had been carrice, when tl was supposed 
the Ministers musé relive, and leave this party to sit quiclly down 
in their places, they could come forward, and profess their de. 
votion to the Queen to entrap the ‘sweet voices!” of the people. 
One by one they came as far round to the popular opimon as they 
dare, to avoid ofending a certain ilustrious personage ; and in the 
{iil conviction that office was within their reach, they began to 
zdvoeate the innocence, and complain of the wrongs of their lege 
Fady ; bution such tempered tones, and with such delicate reser- 
vations, as might not too much displease their gractous Sovereign, 
Now that the hope of office has proyd but an idle bubble—wheu 
one party would not concede—when another could not be retained 
without concession—when, in fact, all hopes of the question of the 
Queen carrying them into the Cabinet, it is abandoned with as 
much celerily, as tt was taken up with reluctance; and her Ma- 
jesty has no Jouger any friends, but the people, from whom tt was 
so strenuously laboured to detach her; and must again Jean alone 
pon that opinion, which has been her sole protection. This 1s 
bad enough, of the party; but it is still worse to hear them 
play the part of worse than open enemies; and, without joining 
20 the coarse abuse of her Majesty, to which some of the Ministry 
resort, to affect a lighter censure of those parts of her Majesty's 
cooduct, which have most stung her Ministerial enemies, aud most 
contributed to save herself. It is mean in the extreme, 
To find a fault, and hesitate distike,— 
as— 


If willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 


What the Lord Chancellor says, we heed not, any more than we 
should heed the professions of innocence, uttered by a felon in the 
face of full conviction of his guilt; because he is a party concern- 
ed; and the Queen must either be deprived of her leeal rights, or his 
Lordship lose a large salary, and still larger fees. His vote may 
be for his place, and bis opinion for his moncy, unless he possesses 
much greater disinterestedness: than we have ever heard faid te 
his charge. When he says therefore, that “© whatever doubts other 
** persons might entertain on the subject of the Liturgy, those 
** who, like him (how modest!) had looked at the history of the 
** prerogative of the Crown, from first to last, and at adi the Acts 
** of Parliament, could have vuone;’” he only gives vent to that 
official pomposity, which, instead of evincing any knowledge, or 
giving avy information, but thinly disguises the want of any real 
understanding, The very fact of sucha man speaking decisinely 
UpPO sucha subject, shews that his judgment is not to be depended 
upon. Accustomed, in every other case, to weizh, to pause, to 


consider, to scruple, to doubt, to hesitate, to think, to defer, and 


to procrasiinate, as if he had nothing of judement that he could 
depend upon, or call his own, and waited for sums friendly sprite, 
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or propitrus eream to enlightea his understandiag ? or as if he 
had to consult some wise woman, or fortune-teller, as to the means 
of extricating himself from lecal perplexitics :—a man, we say, 
accustomed to this method of transacting business, at his age, 
in one gnstance, and that one on which his power, his patronage, 
and his large revenues depend, to jump at once to decisive con- 
clusions, when men of more talent, and as much learning declare 
that he is wrong, is a ground for impeaching his judgment, so 
striking as to leave it, in this instance, of very little weight, 
Resides, he abandons the exercise of his reason, if he really talks of 
relying forjustifiable precedents, on the * History of the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown!” That history will furnish him with justifica- 
fory precedents for murder, and all the catalogue of crime. The 
history of the prerozativeof the Crown, is the history of the 
endeavours of the peopie to cut down its mischievous powers, 
and place it under the control of those laws, which might limit 
ils propensity to evil. The Lord Chancellor of England, referring 
to the history of the prerogative of the Crown, for the justifiea- 
tion of an injury to the Queen, is an absurdity that would not be 
equalled by a child, if he referred us to the history of the renowned 
Jack the Giant-killer, to prove that giants were in existence. With 
respect to his looking ‘at all the acts of parliament,” we can only 
say, either that he has not done itat all; or done it to very little 
purpose. We presume, after Mr. Wethereli’s luminous exposition 
of the total and direct illegality of the exclusion of her Majesty’s 
naine from the Liturgy, that no dawyer would think he did him- 
self anv credit by looking at the acts, and pretending to under- 
stand them tn a different way. 

This conduct, however, in the Lord Chancellor surprises us 
not. We know that he is buta human being, and that he does 
not pretend to be cxempt from human frailties; and we see pos- 
sible motives, which might call those frailties into action. Neither 
is what that pretty gentleman, Lord Ellenborough, says, of the 
siizhtest importance. His father was an able man; and obtained 
a title for his son to wear, We will say nothing about the adorn- 
ing of such title; but we may question, if his present lordship 
had been ordained to try the path to the peerage, through the 
progression of the bar, and over the bench, whether, he would 
have succeeded in such a steeple chase. However, he isa lord ; 
and he thinks her Majesty very bad, and that the people have 
lost their senses. He talks of her Majesty’s conduct as proved 
at the bar of the House of Lords! Now a spirited lord would not 
sit in a house, which having received proof of the vile charges 
of the Attorney General, would have disgraced itself by stopping 
its proceedings. It is only by admitting the charges were not 
proved, that the House of Lords can retain any credit. We cannot 
avoid smiling, when his Lordship talks of ‘* consigning to obli- 
vtion,” adaughter of the house of Brunswick, when we remem- 
her what his Lordship might have been, but for the good for- 
tune of his father:—and we think. no branch of the house of 
3Srnnswick will be pleased with the insolence uf such a peer, in 
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proposing to trample under such fect, any one of its mw embere 
But all this we only smile at. His Lordship ts young 5 and his lan! 
zsuage, more thau his appearance, convince us he has not arcived- 
at what we should call years of discretion. There are but few 
atchievements within his reach; and if he can be brave at the 
expence of a womau, and a Queen too, who has no husband that 
deems hiwself bound to chastise her censurers ;—no son who 
might not choose to let his mother's name be polluted in such 
mauner—no brother whe might think himself bound to defend 
the honour of his family—why, there is something to be done 
safely, and possibly with advantage. Those who cannot kill bet- 
ter game, shoot at sparrows—those who dare not chase the Vi- 
coreus stag, may yet venture to draw the bow upon the stricken 
deer. 

We smile again—we cannot help it, though the object be a lord 
-when the Barlof Limerick agrees with Lord Ellenborough, that 
‘oa time willeome, when the people will recover their scases 7" 
Were we so situaicd as the noble lords are, we should hope the 
pouple wonld continue mad, 4% they were so3 for we cannot per- 
ceive aay advaniage resulting to trem from the national wisdom, 
The noble Earl of Limerick has a sivecure place, in which his /ord- 
tipisealled clerk of the Crewn and dZanaper ; the meaning of which 
we will not guess, but the salary is £1,700 per annuum, which &@ 
ery wise people must think tov much to pay even lo a noble lord 
for notaing !—or perhaps for services which a common clerk per- 
boris ter ius LOorusiiep fer 2 hunudeecd i ouuus. Such a little sinccure, 
itunay be said, canpot influetice a2 man much; but sinecures 
recommend thermiselves, dike other delicacies, to the wish fer 
rrealer cmjoyment oc them. A son wanting promotion in the 
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ry, Wwouid not lead afather io ofiend the son's patrons ; and 
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ligadmily Gepondencies, offen muexce the motives of men 
without ther own pereepiion of tein. 

Let these things pass. But that Larl Darnley should pretend 
pe s > , “of Pogue >gvaere i; . 
ner wnmertte? prosecution, should 
render her claims less apon the gusricm of the teevislature. is 
7 i ‘ : Me oo Aw? ‘“ ke eas : A — ‘ , : = 5 L Cy, 1s 
lamentable indeed. And thatthe Marais of Landsdown shoald 


that her Majesty's conduct uades 


intenauce Iyy these indisect means, (and we can hardly avoid 
chiiug them wendy) the continued hostility of her enemies is 

juaily to be deplored. But these things are seen through by 
(ne country. Had tie Queen the disposai of place, the power of 
patronage, and the distribution ef hoaor, she had been worship- 
ped by ail parties, Lt is her wart of mecuns to engage party, that 
renders ove, partly luse warm in her defence, and the other inveterate 
it her persecution. Party is the baue of all justice, and the antidote 
of all law. Lt readers the first unattainable; and perverts the 
latter to itsown eads. Public prosperity has av protection against 
tts inroads ; and public liberty no defeuce agaist its machinations. 
{ts possession of the national resources, enables it to direct them 
tu the nativnalrein. Its own advantage is its consideration ; and 
while the party in power destroys all hope, the party out of power 
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destroys all confidence. The people look on with indiflerence, 
about who misgoverns the state; and their apathy completes what 
the mischiets of party begins. Itis the worst disease that can at- 
tack a state. The violent fevers of anarchy aad despotism, often 
termiuate in a favorable crisis ; but for the ‘ucurable consumption of 
party misrule, there is no remedy but a dissolution, that leaves no. 
hope of national resuscitation. British greatness will hasten to the 
grave, in which Grecian and Roman glory have been long interred = 
and the historian will inscribe upon its tomb—it was ‘* par. 
BAROUSLY MURDERED BY PARYY SPIRIT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.” 





——— see 
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The Leeds Address to Ministers ip our next. 
Various favours have been received this week. 
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LETTERS TO THE BLACK DWAREB. 











Reply to the Manifesto of the Whigs, in the last num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, on the question of 
Parliamentary Refori. 

Mr Forvror, 


tt 


Ve have now obtained that great desideratum in pe- 
tithe S, 4 onfessedly, the H hig or moderate plan of reform +t 
is so armed in words, and appears m the last Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. G8, p, 500, the authentic organ of the party, in the 
form of a manifesto. This plan, the writer in the commencing 
line declares, is the accomplishment of a two vears promise. In 
the second paragraph he informs us, ‘* revolutions do not be- 
stow liberty, they only give a chance for it.”. Then two quota- 
tions follow, one from S. Butler, who said “ that it is impossi- 
ble to settle any government bya mode that shall hold, as men 
contrive ships and buildings, for governments are made, like 
patural productions, by degrees, according as their materials are 
brought in by time; and those parts which are unagreeable to 
their nature cast off.’ This is false, in fact, for many govern- 
ments have been mere imitations of exisUng forms, and many 
others have been completed from philosophical arrangement, 
After the quotation from Butler, immediately follows another 
quotation froma (ving writer also praised, whom the Reviewer 
assures us, is distmguished by 4 like unton vf eminent faculties, 
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Vis rare anonymous anthor savs, “ constitutions are in fae€ 
prodtictions that can neither be created nor transplanted. They 
ure the growth of tinie and not the invention of ingenuity ; aud to 
frame a complete system of government, cependi pg on habits 
of reverence, and experience, is an attempt as absurd as to 
build a tree, or manufacture an opinion.” If this be not rer- 
soning, it is rhetoric, Governments, says one, are like natural 
productions :——aye, very like a tree, Says the other; and they 
are applauded by the Reviewer. Then shall we have constitu. 
tions aud gov ernments forming a chapter in natural history : 
then shall the motion of the s sup in trees explain the cire alathay 
medium ; and VT. A. Knight, and the Horticultural Society, be 
fous omnis publici et privati juris, The Reviewer in his own 
person, had spoken of the facility to burn a bad house, and the 
ditliculty to build a good one in its stead. Hf we are to talk 
fantastically of trees, ships, and buildings, when the question is 
laws and constitutions, we may likewise say that some pro- 
prietors are so fond of ruinous buildings, that they endeavour 
to uphold then tll they become a neisaace, and that, in oOppo- 
sition to those cautious reformers of tottering edifices, they are 
sometimes pulled down at the instance of thie Kadiles of the 
neighbourhood, though the unreforming landlord avers he fets 
them to advantage ; nay, though he insists it is easy to prvi 
down an old house, and very difficult to build a new one in its 
stead. 

‘The Reviewer thus far, has been cosmopolitan in_ his re- 
marks; for they are proposed by him for the service of all na- 
tions. With unconscious imnecence, he says he would not 
dlishearien enslaved nations ; though he is from first to last 
a preacher of moderation, expediency, and convenience, he in- 
sinuates that the failure of revolutions has arisen trom want of 
due attention to these minor virtues. In this he is contradicted! 
by Machiavel, who has referred the re-action, a new term for 
tit inveterate consequence, to the tmadequacy of the change ef; 
fected, not to its excess. Certainly, neither he nor his friends 
have had much Infjuence on coutinental states. Some years 
ago an outrageous “article appeared in the diuburgh Review 
avainst the Spanish constitution ; and the UHODYINOUS Writer so 
praised by the Reviewer (p. 401) addressed the Neapolitans in 
1815, also on the merit of moderation. Yet have the Spams 
again been immoderate ; evento the extent of that erving Sitt 
of authorizing universal suffrage. ‘Lhe Spanish constitution 
declares that the basis of the national re query: mM, is pi pile 
fiom, Art.28;3 and by the 35th Article, ev. ery citizen, settied 
and resident, isan elector, Suchois also the Portuguese constt- 
tution > and an attempt to tamper with this rieht of the people, 
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arcavwouied the only convulsion, or disturbance, which occur- 
ved in Portugal, during the revelution. Sueh is the Neapolitan 
censiitution, which is “equally denounced by the sovereigns at 
Layteach, and by those who now advocate, under the banners 
of moderate reform, “ the monarchical princi ple.” ’ . Yet these 
are the men who lament ‘‘ that moderation and ins incerity bad 
become, by some strange metamorphosis, synonymous,” (Ed: 

fev. No. 64, p.293) Wiio has provoked tlie union? Repeat- 
eilly Sir J. Mackintosli has been declared by the friends of the 
Ediuburgh Review, as the c omp oser of articles against the re- 
formers; and he has been particularly named as the author of 
the article (No. 68, Art. 12) at present discussed. In all these 
essays he reprobates the general extension of suffrage to the 
people ; he reputes it visioaary, absurd, pernicious : it atords 
him, dhe be the author, asamany topics for jest, argument, and 
coutumelies, as to the French nublesse, before the revolution, 
vil the term, du nation. 

‘The Reviewer refers to a preceding article (vol 28, p. 165) 
saying, “we endeavoured on a former occasion, to prove by 
eiguments of which we have seen no refutation, that universal 
sufiave would be an institution hostile to liberty,” &e. This 

wou-seeing, TL consider unfortunate ; as the eae is repeatedly 
asserted, and maintained, by James Mackintosh, in his indice 
Gallice, as follows :—“ Political inequality is equally inconsis- 
tent with the prine iples of natural right, and the objects of civil 
stitution, Men retain a right to share in their own govern- 
sent, because the exercise of the right by one man 1s “not int- 
consistent with its possession by another, which is evidently the 
only case where the surrender of a natural right can be created 
by society.” p.225, Again: ‘it has been very justly remark- 
ed, that even in the idea of taxation, all men have equal rights of 
election ; for the meu who is too poor to pay a direct contribu- 
tion to the state, still pays a tax on the eucreased price of his 
inod und clothes. It is besides to be observed, that life and 
liberty are more sacred thau property, and that the sg of 
suffrage is the only shield that cau guard them.’ p. 229. 
Avan: *terntorial, or financial representation, is a ll pies 
rehe of ancient pre yudice, Land or money cannot be repre- 
sented. Men alone can be represented, and population alone 
ought to regulate the number of representatives, which any 
district delepates, " p. 237. Lrepeat, ifthe Reviewer has not 
seen these passages, he is unfortunate; aud if the arguments, 
and the authority prevail not with hia, what can? f have an 
observation to make on these passages, and on similar siate- 
webisof Wiig indsatduals, Here we have universal! sudrage 
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advocated strenuously, and etiectuaily :—in other places, | 
have heard and read annual par rdiaments with equal feevour 
supported ; yet all these individuals have, in other places, and 
an other occasions, reprobated those who pursued the same 


theme. This is the worst insincerity, and little less detestable 


than the prac lice of spie s and informers, who urge the augry to. 
crimes, and, having thus trepanned their associates, sell their 
lives to the executioner. 

J now come to the plan of reform by the Reviewer. He 
professes to be a moderator, wishing to associate the temperate 
zones of political op nion, in opposition to the extremes of heat 
and cold, at the poles and the equator. He proceeds, and 
marks his ground according to the good old sermonizing divi- 
sion, first, second, thirdly, fourthly, and fit lily. The fifthly i 1s. 
as follows :-—* asa consequence of the previous conditions, the. 
plan should be such as may reasonably be expected to be pro- 
posed, and carried by an administration friendly to reform, but 
inviclably wtiached to the constitution,” This is clear enough ; : 
and means an admiuistration formed out of that party of which 
Lam the present representative. 

The Reviewer says, “the foundation of such a Reform as 
might fulfil all these conditions may be found, we think, in two 
general resolutions moved by Lord Joba Russell, on the 14th 
of December, 1819." His L jordshin s speech is praised, as com- 
hinting the prudence of a stalesuman, and the enlarged views 
of a pinlosopher. pr subsuaice of these resolutions is, that 
Boroughs convicted of gross bribery shall cease to return Mem- 
bers to Parliament, i that their ri: ehts shall be transferred 
to vreal towns, liaving a * i vulution' of not less than 15,000 
souls ; or to some of the largest connties, p- 468. The Re- 
viewer supposes Uils sanae give an immediate addition of 
twenty Jdembers to the iiouse of Commons, chosen by the 
most opuieut aad populous communities, p. 409. Suppose so 
--what good would this effect 4 Accor ling to the observation 
industriously circulated, that sueh and such great men were 
formerly return red for such rotten Boroughs, and that now Sir 
James Macintosh, Mr. Brougham, aad Mr. Tierney also re- 
present similar places, might not ¢xpunging the ten rotten 
Boroughs be the parliamentary doom of those lights in’ the 
parliamentary firmament? And observe, it is thought unan- 
swerable in favor of rotten Boroughs, that a few are honest 
or clever, while the many are venal and base; which tsa mode 
of judging exactly suited to the subject. Do the wise and 
enlightened, from the Borough-mart, counterbalance their con- 
traries ? Do they convert their duil compeers ° ? No: they may 
: shake their conviction, but they never direct their yoles, The. 
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fect is, the English nation want independent men, which roften 
Boroughs and pocket Boroughs cannot produce. 

The Reviewer seems to think, that this his Reform would he 
an achievement. He says, “in point of numbers, it is not 
very considerable ; but other circumstances are in these cases 
more important than pumbers. ‘Twenty Members of popular 
talents and character, representing the most populous Districts 
of England, and depending for their seats on popular favour, 
would greatly strengthen the democratical principles in the 
House of Commons. It would bea substantial addition to 
the power of the People. Whoever considers the talent, zeal, 
and activity, which must belong to these new Members, will 
soon discover their number would form a most inadequate 
meastire of their strength” —p. 484, “Phis is very interesting, 
but it is net new; = have the wonderful work oj iwenty men, 
just twenty men, in Ben Jonson. Quoth Bobadil, who was a 
great friend of economy and retrenchment, “1 would select 
nineteen more to myself, throughout the land; gentlemen they 
should be, of good spirit, strong and able consiitutions; I 
would pee them by an instinct, a character that I have ; 
and [ would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your 
punto, your reverso, your steccata, your imbroccato, your 
passada, your montonto ; till they cou ld all play very near, or 
altogether, as well as mvself, This done, say the enemy, were 
forty thousand strong, we twenty—would come into the field 
the tenth of March, or thereabouts ;” and so he proceeds ti 
his twenty, in two hundred days, kill Ghem all up by amputa- 
fion; would it was Aild them off, and thus Bobabil would 
have furnished Mr. Windham with bis new military language ; 
and the moderate reformer in the Edinburzh Review with the 

inerts of his invention, 

Yet it does not appear that this famous plan can make an 
inmediate addition even of twenty members. What strugeting 
have we seen to protect Grampound, and no effectual advance 
nas been made even to throw open that borough, and to mix 
the morbid atmosphere of Grampound with the malaria of the 
adjoining hundreds. Betore the notorious corrupt boroughs 
can be disfranchised, and any reform in consequence In the re- 
presentation, a mighty and complicated reform of lawyers, of 
the Jaw, of parliament, and of the frame of society must he pro- 
duced. Hence the Reviewers reasons for the continuance of 
corrupt boroughs other nations, however, prevailed under 
the patronage of lawyers, who carried the narrowest habits of 
their profession into legislative discussions, who opposed the 
above measures, and defeated others equally necessary ofa like 
utture, with the force of great ability, and the authority of high 
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stations, The utmost subtilty of the rules of evidence was en- 
forced ; objections, merely teclinical, were allowed to exclude 
satisfactory information. ‘The English law of evidence, siagu- 
larly, and perhaps excessively narrow, and exclusive int its rules, 
was permitted to controul the inguiries of'a legislative assembly, 
By these arts of parliamentary pettifogaing, corrupt boroughs 
have been so frequently rescued from the grasp of the law, and 
it now requires rreat zeal and patience, to undertake the 
seemingly hopeless enterprise of assailing them.” And, p. 486, 
“What then is the value of the expectation of this reform ?— 
the means to which reform. are in the projectors own words 
seemingly hopeless.” 1 knew notling More hopeless than such 
reform, —arid even if the intricacies of this labyrinth were mras- 
tered, what is the proposed! prize ?—that a corrupt borough 
should be disfranchised, and that in due time ten corrupt bo- 
roughs might have their rights transferred to populous towns,— 
from which twenty members should issue to fight the people’s 
battle in parliament. This in parliamentary language, is to 
adjourn reform to this day six mouths—vyet is the writer so in- 
secure of himself and his party, that ina subsequent page, 488, 
he says, “ but as the increase of the members of the House of 
Commons is a great inconvenience, it would probably be expe- 
dient toemploy the first ten forfeitures in reducing that assem-- 
bly to its present number.” &c. Thus then ate the reforming 
fwenty thrust back many stages into futurity. 

In all this review, or essay, £ find nothing hinted with respect 
to pocket boroughs, except a miserable attempt to show, that 
the nomination by lords and ladies of members of parliament is 
mentioned in the Paston Letters; and that, in truth, the practice 
is sanctioned by a few offenders in the 15th century. In some 
years this will be a precedent, for though a few vears misrule 
forecloses the people, there is a nullum tempus for king, lords, 
and clergy!—Nothing is precisely stated respecting the exten- 
sion of the elective franchise. Something is said, however, of 
limiting the duration of parliament to three years,—with what 
sincerity may be questioned, when the writer says, that im the 
act of William and Mary, the enactments were before unknowa - 
to our Jaws, that there should be a new parliament every three 
years, and that no parliament shall have continuance longer 
than three years at the farthest. He also says, “ that frequent» 
élections of parliament is only considered as highly expedient 
on account of its tendency to preserve harmony between the 
government and the people.” Whether there were laws or not 
enacted to insure new pzrliaments is indifferent. New parlia- 
ments, and new elections were customary, and custom ts law. The 
expediency of the measure is admitted! but the Reviewer indi- 
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veetiy asserts the contrary,—for he repeatedly assumes, that 
members Of parliament are entitled to a seven years se&sion ; 
ond he considers the dissolution in 1784, and 1807, as penal. I 
will not argue how utterly absurd it is, to expect that the House 
of Commons will limit its regular duration, when a casual lop. 
ping of a year or two from its self assumed existence is cOnsi- 
dered by this moderate reformer as an expulsion, and a penal 
dissolution, 

Under the third head, the Reviewer says, “ in Scotland there 
is no popular election ;” and that counties have not more than 
from 30 to 300 voters, p. 491.—Whay, they are pure demo- 
cracies, exhibiting a rabble of voters, in comparison to matiy, by 
iim, unnoticed holes and corners in England, which send re- 
nresentatives to parliament. A medium of 150 voters for a 
Scotch county is an excellent sort of nobility, which the 
Reviewer says, “ electors ought to be considered ;” p, 489-—they 
are a sufficient virtual representation of al/ classes. Yor it this 
be good in England, why should it be evil in Scotland ? Besides, 
to repreve the right of voting in Scotland by superiority, is 
sordid and terrestrial. Superiority is kindred with the em- 
pyrean ; itis “ high above all height;” it is the very right 
divine of boroughmongers. And last comes the Reviewers’ 
remarks on Ireland,—‘ this measure (the act of unioh) com- 
bined with the grant of the elective franchise to Catholics in 
4793, introduced a parliamentary reform into Ireland which 
wants little to be complete except the admissibility of Catholics 
io parliament ;” &c. p. 478. “Do the Irish say so? Or, are 
six millions of Irish less than a superiority vote ina Scotch 
county? This complete measure expatriated by law 150 of the 
principal nobles, and gentry, increased the absentee rental to four 
or five millions, caused a regularly increasing taxation, aud de- 
creasing revenue ; and never so great a decrease as in the pre- 
sent year, When the deficit is between six and seven hundred 
thousand pounds ; —which sum, comparing the ways and means 
of ireland with those of England, equals a deficit in the English 
revenue, to the amount of ten millions. I have now done with 
this Whig proposal of moderate reform, which it is proposed 
should delight all sages—tranquillize all those who struggle for 
their rights and fortunes. If it succeeds, then was the counsellor 
of state at Rio Janeiro the wisest of his generation. When ad- 
vice reached the Brazils, that Portugal had revolted, he hurried 
to court, and assured the king he had ready for the press a 
work whichshowed the absurdity of representative goveriments 
0 clearly, that when published, the defection mist cease, and 
the Portuguese adore the moderate monarchy, bappily exercised 

>y the huuse of Braganza. 
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Per nurient Fassel for the Rel) of of they Nuffere rs ep the 
ease of Partiamentar y Refori. 





Mr. Eprren,—The Committee for the permanent fund in 
Manchester, request you to msert the enclosed addyess m your 
valuable publication; and in order to carry the said resolutions 
ite ettect, to request the fiends of the prisoners to forward any 
pecuniary aid they ay think proper to give, to the tre aSUrer, 

r. CANDEULET, 31, Market street, Manchester. 

James Cox, Chatman, 


4ddress to the Reformers of Manchester and tts J iedauity, 


“When bad men combine, good men should auite ow a 
proposition founded ou the truest prmmciples ot policy and iva- 
son. That unity ts strength all men adinit, but there are thow- 
sands that acknowleuge the truth of this axiom, who by their 
conduct subject themselves to the censure of a celebrated wr- 
ter, who observes, 

‘ They hope to be sav'd, but study to be damn'd.’ 

That bad men have combined against the rights aud liber 
tes of Britons, is as clear as the most simple demonstration of 
Euclid, or the most obvious proposition in Cocker’s Arithmetic. 
DPespots have coalesced —the people inust therefore amite. "Py. 
rants are only datgerous 1 proportion as the people are timid 
and supine; let the people be unanimous, and tyranny would 
disappear as the morning dews betore the rays of the sun. 

Phose men who possess an union of talent and courage, who 
are eminently que litied to serve the cause of hbe rly, ond wha 
have had patriotisaa enough to attack corruption in her strom 
hold, are mosily become victims of oppression, and the neglect 
and cold inditference of the people towards them, has a strong 
tendency to damp the ardour and check the exertions of 
ariers. 

{tis presumed there are many thousvods in the town ef Man- 
chester and its vicinity, who would gladly contribute their pe- 
cunmlary assistance to relieve those who are now piuing in’ dun- 
zeons In the cause of Reform, aud to raise a fund for enabling 
those who may be hereafter marked out as victims of oppres- 
‘ion, to avail themselves of what advantages may resuit te 
ther from a trial under the present corrupt system of pre- 
curing professional assistance ; and other legal patriotic pur- 
poses . 

‘To all those who are so inclined, the Committee for ma- 
naciug the Permanent Fund for the Relief and Assistance of 
those who are, er may be hereafter, suffering im the came ot 
eform, aud for furthering a Reformation in the Represents 
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von of the People a Parliament,” beg leave to lay before them 
Resolutions passed at a Meeting held in the Union Rooms, 
Scie Leivh-street, Manchester, on Tuesday the 2d day af 
junuarFv, INel. LS 9 
Yhe Committee, 12 submittmg these Resolutions to the pub- 
lic, deem it unnecessary to make any appeal to the passions, for 
se purpose of exciting subscriptions on the scoré of charity ; 
he y disclain the word as applied to their present object : nei= 
ther will they throw themselves upon the Aumanity of the pub- 
lic ;—they EXPECT the people to do their DUTY, and it is a 
dutY which every man, who feels au indignant sp..it against op- 
pression, owes to himself and his posterity to contribute his 
exertions and pecuniary means to ameliorate the condition of 
those Whe have already become the victims of ministerial ven- 
peace, and to endeavour to the utmost to rescue from its 
ierciless grasp, those who may hereafter become so. It is 
nae that an opportunity of doing this upon a fair, just, and 
equitable plan needs only to be pointed out to induce thousands 
tu unite in such a patriotic cause. 
tt may be said that the people are poor and cannot do any 
thing. A leading member of the House of Commons observed, 
come time ago, in that honourable house, when the question 
of Reform was under discussion, “ that there was no cause for 
alarm from the wild and visionary schemes of the Reforiners, 
for they were composed of tie /owest ranks of society, who 
were ettremedy poor, and could do nothing without the rich.” 
Kat let the people remember that unity is strength, and that 
inillions are made up of ones. We have little left it is true 
but wretehedness and misery: yet out of that scanty pittance, 
every seal friend to liberty may consecrate enough to ‘the sacred 
cutise, 10 ensure its triumph. 
is the purchase of liberty worth a penny per week? Is if 
worth a halfpenny ? Ten thousaud half-pennies are twenty 
pounds sixteen shillings and eightpence / and if the tens of 
tiousands of Reformers, who profess to be such, will only per- 
evere (for without perseverance nothing can be effected) in 
‘ontribating their halfpennies and their pennies per week—the 
people's copper would scon bring the treas ury gold into its 
vraper channel; —let the people put on their copper armour 
snd persevere in wearing it, and they may bid defiance to the 


Layouets of Corruption, or the sabres ef the heroes of Pe- 
LeTioo, 


he solved, 


Thatit is of the highest importance that a fund should be 
stabi shed upon a fair, just, and equitable basis, for the purpose 
OF ix evan allthove who now are, or heveatte ay he, suller- 


i the cause of Patlamentary Reform. 
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_ That a fund, entitled “ A Permanent Fund tor the ro 
‘a Assistauce of those whe now are, or hereafter may be, st 
ferers in the cause of Parliamentary Reform, and for other paar 
patriotic yErposes,” be forthwith establist: ed, 


3. That in order to procure the necessary apn means 
for carrying the above resojution into effect, the town of Man- 
chester shall be divided into twenty-four districts, each of which 
shall have its own treasurer; that the subscribers in each dts- 
trict shall form themselves into classes of twenty each, who shall 
choose their own collectors. 

4, That the collectors ef classes m every district shall ap” 
point the receiver for the said district, into whose bands they 
shall pay weekly the amount of their collections, and the receiv - 
ers of each of the twenty-four districts, shall pay into. the 
hands of the general treasurer every Tuesday evening, the sums 
they have received. 


5. That every collector of classes, shall have a class papet 
with his own name aud the number of his class, and the names 
of the members, and the amount of their weekly subscciptions, 
which: class paper shall be given in to the receiver of the. dis- 
trict every week, with the sums collected, and shall be produced 
by hin every ‘Tuesday evening, to the secretary of the fund, 
for inspection, who shall give a printed receipt, signed by him- 
self, for the amount of cach class paper, which receipt shall be 
given to the district receiver, and by hin forwarded to the col- 
lectors when their class papers are returned to them. 


G. Fhat every collecter of ciasses, and every district receiver 
who shall neglect, for more than two weeks together, to bring 
or sendin the amount of their subscriptions and their PAPE, 
shall be dismissed ; and their names, together with the amount 
of their defalcations, publicly advertised. 


7. Thata meeting of the committee and receivers of dis- 
tricts shall be held every Tuesday evening, for the | purpose of 
receiving the subscriptions, and transacting any other business 
which may arise relative to the objects of the fund. 


That any member of the committee neglecting to atrend> 
shali forfeit three. -pence for every such ucalect, the “tones mo- 
ney to be app propziated to the use of the fund; provided be 
shall not be detained ! vY Ulness, or anv other unavoidable cause 
of absence, 


’ ve . * ; 
Chat anv coil lector Or sulsscrioer Wie mes choose toe al- 


4 ot 


tend the Vaesday “icat meeting, is auite at iiberty ta de so. 
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to. That every person who is pow incarcerated ia prison’ 
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shail receive for himself, during the term of sach incarceration, 
the weehly sum of tive shillings, for himself; if he has a wife, 
she shall receive during the term of his imprisonment, the 
weekly sum of three shillings, and for every child under ter 
years of ave, she shall receive the further sum of two shillings 
Wa week, , 


That every pe rson who may, in bis legal efforts to Ae 
a rapmchas ti Reform, he reafter be arrested for using such 
efforts, and shal! afte rwards be bro aight to trial for the same, the 
committee shail have the powe rot — such professional 
gentiemen as they may think proper can ! take such other stens 
as to them shall seem best for the defence of the accused. 


2. That the committee, on any question of a public nature, 
which they may conceive requires public discussion, shall be 
empowered to call a public meeting on such occasion, the ex- 
pences of which should there be any deficiency from ealling 
such meeting, shall be defrayed out of the fund, 

13. If at any period there should bea surplus ‘sum in the 
bands of the treasurer, such sum shall not be appropriated to 
any purposes but such as are embraced in the foregoing resolu- 
hhons, without first calling a meeting of the receivers and collec- 
tors in every district, when a majority of such a meeting shalf 
bea sutlicient authority for them to act upon. But no sum or 
sums shall beim any manner, or for any purpose disposed of, 
till there is a full sutli; cleney for carrying the foregomg resolu 
tions into effect, 

+. That a committee of twenty-four members shall be ap 
pointed, who shall elect their own chairman, treasurer, and se- 
cretary, and they shall act as a committee for three months, at 
the expiration of which there shall be the same course observed 
every quarter of a vear following: six new members beins 
chose n, aud six of the old ones coing out by vote. 

15. That a fuil and aceurate report of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the funds shall be made every three months, 
printed copies of which shall be given to the collectors in eacis 
district, for distribution amongst the classes. 

lO. That the proceedings of this meeting be recommended 
to every city, town, and village in the kingdom, In order that 
similar proceedure Samay be ade p sted for an amnion of sentiment, 
and the creation of power in pecuniary matters that may com. 
— respect. 

. That it be earnestly recommended to the vemale part of 
tee community to ext me their influence, remembering that this 


fund Mav vel be heCesS ‘ fo pr (fect tise its! i emate 10 the 


k nad ye grow the fames ui wer filthy oporessors 
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COMMITTEE : 





Mr. Cox Mr, Walker i Mer. ératnuet 
Wheeler Candelet Brandrétyu 
Nesby Lang Darlinetor: 
Thomsoa R. Howard | B. Howard 
Hadheld Kirkham Barrow 
Ridgeway | Tetlow Jones 
xly | Massey Ooden. 
Unsworth | 





Nork BY THE Epiror.-—The exertions made to meulcatée 
the advantages of this method of combatting the borough tac- 
tien, by the Editor, will be fresh in the recollection of his rea- 
ders; and he suicerely hopes that this method will vet be gene- 
rally ‘adopted, from its evident simplicity, and power. It re. 
quires, at first, some labour; as every novelty necessarily re- 
tynires, to be placed before the public in a correct hght ; but this 
effected, the system would easily and effectually perpetuate it- 
self. The following letter has been sent to the Treasurer of 
the Fund, 

STR, 

The Wool-Comwbers at Loughbro’, aided by a few more of 
the labouring mechanics, considering tt an imperious duty, as 
Friends of Reform, to endeavour to alleviate the sufferings of 
our incarcerated countrymen, who are now suffering the ' ven- 
geance of ministerial intrigue, for advocating that great and 
sacred cause. We have accordingly made a Subscription for 
their relief, and have inclosed 5/. which we trust you will pay 
to the fund established tor the support of f such who have be- 
come victims in defending the cause ; and we think every man 
who calls himsclf an Englishnan hath an undoubted right to 
advocate, not only the cause of Reform, bat boldly do all 


he can towards alleviating the sufferings of such sation 43 
are now in different prisons for defending the cause. 


I am for the Cominittee, yours &c, 
JOS. BUTLER, 
Loughborough, Jan, 25, 182). 
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